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Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, WN. Y, 

‘“ Terms —Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. ; r ‘ 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
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Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 ¢ts.. per quarter,.or....4,19 1-2.¢hs. per. quarter, or 
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Editorial Notice. — = 

“as the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un~ 
agual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fully authorized. Our wish gud request is, that every 
persoa proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


4 OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
fhe Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 
aes Yiu 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 


of tne Gospel. 
** fuvu shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his peopie froin their sins.” (Matt. 1; 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or * immediately after’ the Destruc- 
t.on of Jerasalein, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, here be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of maa coming in ais kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 








THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 


ed :n -he aeavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 

follo.vers LoUJ years ago, and now being extend- 

ed.o as volld .nd Hades, uniting three worlds 
on he piune of ihe Second Resurrection. 

«uy kiagdom come, thy will be done on eartH 
aS {f IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) ' 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at .he call of Fai h; in opposition to the in- 

filel maxim chat ‘che Age of Miracles is past.’ 


* Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 
on m2, tue works that L do shall he de also; and 
greater works taan tuese shall he do, because I go 
ante my Father.”—-Jodn 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of cue Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

«¢ Ail mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE ¥ROM DISEASE 
and Dea h, torewld by the Prophets, fultilled 
by Uhrist. 

«« He will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaiaig 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereiznty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
froin the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Seltishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Hom. Churehes and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Loril’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. ‘ 








The reader will find further information about 
the Réligion an@ Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associ.ited Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Soctal 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. “System of Free La- 
bor., Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of  liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY, 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuapter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer UJ. Showing that Death is'to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be 4 restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarprer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuaptrer VII.. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART IIL.--DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CuristENvomM. ConstiruTIONAL Curis- 
tianity. Tue Bipie on MareiaGe. Pavut’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —CotLtoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al) 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATLON FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---Ribie Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the. publishers and friends of The Circtilar, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 














gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A. COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— , 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties, 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovur, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various; sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 

Tuerr Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co, manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. SMITH. 


INSLEE. ABRAM C, 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 VILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 


the country. 
J Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State- sircc 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 
8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georce Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad. 
dress ‘GrorGe Cragin, Box No, 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styies, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies- 





Satchels, &c., manufactured and for aale at the Com- 
une, 43 Willow Place. 


press lines centering in New York, to any part of 


Eastern Enthusiasm, 

1t is noticeable among the characteristics of the 
Jews, that their public celebrations were ac- 
companied by music, and sometimes by dancing. 
When Saul and David returned from the slaught 

er of the Philistines, “ the women came out of ali 
the cities of Israel, singing, and dancing. to meet 
king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with instru- 
ments of music.” So also, when David broughs 
the ark of the Lord up to Jerusalem, it is said 
that, “ All Israel brought up the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord with shouting, and with sound 
of the cornet, and with trumpets, and with cym- 
bals, making a noise with psalteries and harps,” 
and David danced and played before the ark,— 
Of the 38,000 Levites who attended to the work 
of the house of the Lord, four thousand praised 
the Lord upon instruments which David had made. 
The dedication of Solomon’s temple, and the 
rebuilding of the secoud temple under Ezra and 
Nehemiah were celebrated with similar outbursts 
of music. 

The Arabs of our day, who belong to the same 
race as the Jews, have the same warm, impetuous, 
imaginative character, and in some of their wild 
festivities and rejoicings may be seen illustrations 
of this old Jewish characteristic, though of a bar_ 
barous type. Layard, in his work on Nineveh, 
gives the following amusing account of their be- 
havior while engaged in removing the colossal 
statue of a ‘winged bull,’ which he afterwards 
conveyed to England and deposited in the British 
Museum : 

The men being ready, and all my prepara- 
tions complete, | stationed myself on the to 
of the high bank of earth over the second bull, 
and ordered the wedges to be struck out from 
under the sculpture to be moved. Still. how- 
ever, it remained firmly in its place. A rope 
having been passed round it, six or seven men 
easily tilted it over. The thick, ill-made ca- 
ble stretched with the strain, and almost buried 
itself in the earth round which it was coiled. — 
The ropes held well. The mass diseended 
gradually, the Chaldeans propping it up firmly 
with the beams. It was a moment of creat 
anxiety. The drums and shrill pipes of the 
Kurdish musicians increased the din and con- 
fusion caused by the war-cry of the Arabs, 
who were half frantic with excitement. They 
had thrown off uearly all their garments: their 
long hair floated in the wind; and they in- 
dulged in the wildest postures and gestien|at\ions 
as they clung to the ropes. The women had 
congregated on the sides of the trenches, and 
by their incessant screams, and by the ear-pier- 
cing tablehl, added to the enthusiasm of the 
men. The bull once in motion, it was no lon- 
ger possible to obtain a hearing. The loudest 
cries I could produce were buried in the beap 
of discordant sounds. Neither the hippopota- 
mus-hide whips of the Cawasses, nor the bricks 
and clods of earth with which I endeavored te 
draw attention from some of the most noisy of 
the group, were of any avail. Away went the 
bull, steady enough as long as supported by 
the props bebind ; but as it came nearer to the 
rollers, the beams could no longer be used.— 
The cable and ropes stretched more and more. 
Dry from the climate, as they felt the strain, 
they creaked and threw out dust. Water was 
thrown over them, but in vain, for they all 
broke together when the sculpture was within 
four or five feet of the rollers. The bull was 
precipitated to the ground. Those who held 
the ropes, thus suddenly released, followed its 
example, and were rolling one over the other, 
in the dust. A sudden silence sweceeded to 
the clamor. I rushec into the trenches, pre- 
pared to find the bull in many pieces. It would 
be difficult to describe my satisfaction, wheu I 
saw it lying precisely where I had wished to 
place it, and uninjured ! 

The Arabs no soover got on their legs again, 
than seeing the result of the accident, they 
darted out of the trenches and -eizing by the 
hands the women who were looking on, formed 
a large eirele, end yelling their war-ery with 
redoubled energy, commenced a most mad 
danee. The musicians exerted themselves to 
the utmost; but their music was drowned ky 
the eries of the dancers. Even Abd-ur-rah- 
man shared in the exeitement, and throwing 
his cloak to one of bis attendants, insisted upon 
leading off the debkhe. It would have been 
useless to endeaver to put any cheek u 





these proceedings. I preferred allowing the 
men to wear themselves out—a result which, 
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considering the amount of exertion and energy 
displayed Soth by limbs and throat, was not 
long in taking place. . 
I now prepared, with the aid of Behnan, the 
Bairakdar, and the Tiyari, to move the bull in- 
to the long trench which led to the mound.— 
The rollers were in good order ; and as soon as 
the excitement of the Arabs had sufficiently 
abated to enable them toresume work, the 
sculpture was dragged out of its place by 
ropes. 
Sleepers were laid to the end of the trench, 
and fresh rollers were placed under the bull as 
it was pulled forwards by cables, to which were 
fixed the tackles held by logs buried in the 
earth, on the edge of the mound. The sun 
was going down as these preparations were com- 
pleted. I deferred any further labor to the 
morrow. The Arabs dressed themselves; and, 
placing the musicians at their head, marched 
. towards the village, singing their war-songs, 
and occasionally raising a wild yell, throwing 
their lances into the air, and flourishing their 

swords and shields over their heads. 
* * ~ * * 


This night, was, of course, looked upon as 
one of rejoicing. Abd-ur-rahman and his 
brother dined with me; although, had it not 
been for the honor and distinction conferred 
by the privilege of using kuives and forks, they 
would rather have exercised their fingers with 
the crowds gathered round the wooden platters 
in the courtyard. Sheep were of course killed, 
and boiled or roasted whole :—they formed the 
essence of all entertainments and public festiv- 
ities. They had scarcely been devoured be- 
fore dancing wascommenced. There were for- 
tunately relays of musicians; for no human 
lungs could have furnished the requisite amount 
of breath. When some were nearly falling 
trom exhaustion, the ranks were recruited by 
ethers. And so the Arabs went on till dawn. 
It was useless to preach moderation, or to en- 
treat for quiet. Advice and remonstrances 
were received with deafening shouts of the 
war-cry, and outrageous autics as proo!s of 
gratitude for the entertainment, and ability to 
resist fatigue. 

After passing the night in this fashion, these 
extraordinary beings, still singing and capering, 
started for the mound. Everything had been 
prepared on the previous day for moving the 
ball, and the men had now only to haul on the 
ropes. As the sculpture advanced, the rollers 
Jeft behind were removed to the front, and 
thus in a short time it reached the end of the 
trench. There was little difficulty in dragging 
it down the precipitous side of the mound.— 
When it arrived within three or four feet of 
the bottom, sufficient earth was removed from 
beneath it to admit the cart, upon which the 
bull itself was then lowered by still further 
digging away the soil. It was svon ready to 
ve dragged to the river. Buffaloes were first 
harnessed to the yoke; but, although the men 
pulled with ropes fastened to the rings attached 
to the wheels, and to other parts of the cart, 
the animals, feeling the weight behind them, 
refused to move. We were compelled, there- 
‘ore, to take them out; and the Tiyari, in 
parties of eight, lifted by turns the pole, whilst 
the Arabs, assisted by the people of Naifa avd 
Nimroud, dragged the cart. The procession 
was thus formed. I rode first, with the Bai- 
rakdar, to point out the road. Then came the 
musicians, with their drums and fifes, drumming 
and fifing with might and main. ‘he cart fol- 
lowed, dragged by about three hundred men, 
all screeching at the top of their voices, and 
urged on by the Cawasses and superintendents. 
The procession was closed by the women, who 
kept up the enthusiasm of the Arabs by their 

shrill cries. Abd-ur-rahman’s horsemen per- 
formed divers feats round the group, dashing 
backwards and forwards, and charging with 
their spears, 





Tue Sous’s Expression.—The following para- 
etaph occurs as an episode ina description of ori- 
-ntal bathing, by some writer in Putnam’s last: 

The necessary disguise of dress hides from us 
rauch of the beanty and dignity of Humanity.— 
i have seen men who appeared heroic in the free- 
iom of nakedness, shrink almost into absolute 
vulgarity when clothed. The soul not only sits 
at the windows of the eyes, and hangs upon the 
gateway of the lips: she speaks as well in the 
mtricate, yet harmonious lines of the body, and 
che ever-varying play of the limbs. Look at the 
serso of [lioneus, the son of Niobe, and see what 
an agony of terror and supplication cries out from 
she headless and limbless trunk! Decapitate Lao- 
‘o0n, and his knotted muscles will still express 
the same dreadful sutiering and resistance. None 
xpew this better than the ancient sculptors ; and 
hence it was that we find many of their statues of 
distinguished men wholly or partly undraped.— 
Such a view of art would be considered transcen- 
dental now-a-days, when our dress our costumes, 
and our modes of speech either ignore the exist- 
ence of our bodies, or treat them with little of 


ception, but ‘charity, out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conscience, and of faith unfeigned’—ir. a word 
Communism with heaven and all God’s children. 


of Mr. William S. MacLauren, and S. P. An- 


boats for each of the ships of his line, believing 
that they are the only boats that can at all times 
be relied upon for immediate use, which, with 
the boats they now have, it is hoped will be 
sufficient for 400 persons, with water and pro- 
visions for several days in ordinary weather at 
sea. These boats are in addition to the six me- 
tallic boats now on the ships, and are to be 
nested on deck and fitted so as to be put afloat 
in twenty minutes.— Tribune. 
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BROOKLYN, NOV. 4, 1854. 
Spiritualistic Stories. 

Judge Edmonds and his friends continue to 
give through the press lengthy accounts of their 
interviews with spirits. In one case, a newsboy, 
through the mediumship of Judge E’s daughter, 
gave a history of his life in the characteristic style 
and language of his class. The incidents are every 
way natural, and told in a curious strain of rough 
humor interlarded with the slang of the street: 
The only objection to the authenticity of the sto- 
ry is that the newsboy is too much a perfect ideal 
of his class, too bright and good-natured and mis- 
chievous—in short too intensely newsboyish—a 
sort of Uncle Tom ameng his fellows. 
Another interview which the Judge describes 
in a letter published in the Christian Spiritualist, 
is said to have taken place.at his house, with the 
spirits of about a hundred of the drowned pas- 
sengers of the Arctic, soon after the news of the 
disaster was received. The spirits, several of 
whom had been hig personal acquaintances and 
friends, appeared to be surprised and disturbed at 
the state in which they found themselves, still 
confined to what seemed to be the earthly sphere, 
and they were somewhat clamorous to know of 
Judge Edmonds what it meant, and what they 
should do. One seemed to be in trouble about 
family relations. 
“Tle said to mo, that his last thought on going 
down with the ship was, that in a few moments 
he should be reunited again to his wife and child- 
ren, who went down with him, but he said—and 
this so much astonished him,—* When I woke, I 
beheld my wife and children passing away from 
me in different directions, and I am left alone so 
near the earth! Is this to be alwaysso? Am I 
never to see them again?—And am I always to 
hover thus near the earth? 
The burden of their feeling was evidently one of 
considerable dissatisfaction, expressed by such 
questions as, ‘Where am I? What must I do? 
Where amI going? Is this to be always so?’ &c. 
These reported communications, however curi- 
ous and entertaining they may be, should not be 
allowed to pass for more than they are worth.— 
And to us the best of them seems but a sinall 
affair. Suppose you have it to say that you have 
spoken with your grandfather, and found out that 
he is enjoying himself in the post-mortal condi- 
tion or any other such news, what does it amount 
to? It may bea fine thing to converse with the 
Pope of Rome in this world, or Julius Cesar in 
the hadean state, and one is just on a par with 
the other, but neither of them is a thing that a 
wise man would set his heart upon. And espe- 
cially when the idea of saLvaTIoN comes to be 
connected with this spirit-communication, and it 
elevates itself into a gospel and a religion, it 
seems to us to be as dangerous a delusion as any 
form of priestcraft. It is substituting for the 
guidance of the soul unseen pastors, having no 
other advantage but the questionable one of 
their having passed death, in the place of the visi- 
ble clergyman. In the matter of the soul’s 
salvation—the attainment of union with God 
and a place at his right hand—there is only 
one resource, and that is not to be found in con- 
nection with any spirit that has left the world 
since the resurrection of the Primitive church. 
A wise man will count no inferior marvels as of 
any avail, or suffer them to seduce his attention 
fora moment from the essential end of gaining 
communication with that resurrection: sphere.— 
If he succeeds in that, he will be saved; if he 
fails in that though he may have all other spirits 
at his beck he will not be saved. The confession 
of Christ is a key to that saving fellowship, and 
the result is, not wonders and mysteries of per- 





A new system of writing has been brought 
before the New York public. It is the invention 


—Mr. Collins has ordered five metallic life- 


about it is, that it treats writing as a gymnastic 
exercise of the arm, and Mr Andrews says, that 
by the kind of scientific training which this sys- 
tem gives, good hand-writing is not dependent on 
special endowment, but is rendered a necessity, 
—that every pupil who gues through the prac- 
tice must, by certain fixed principles, come out 
an elegant and rapid writer. 


From Europe. 


Arrival of the Arabia. 

Three days later intelligence is received from 
Europe by the arrival, yesterday morning, at 
New York, of the steamship Arabia, from Liver- 
pool. There is little additional news from the 
Crimea. A telegraphic dispatch received at Liv- 
erpool just before the steamer sailed, stated that 
the bombardment commenced vn the 13th of Oc- 
tober, and that it was expected Sebastopol would 
nct be able to hold out more than three or four 
days, This may probably be true, but it needs 
confirmation. Another false report of the tak- 
ing of Sebastopol has been circulated simultane- 
ously in Vienna, Paris and London. 

Considerable excitement and anxiety prevails 
in Germany ut regard to the probability of a rup- 
ture between Austria and Prussia with reierence, 
to the war. 

The English Minister at Constantinople, it is 
said, has succeeded in procuring a firman to sup- 
press the trade in Circassian and Georgian slaves. 

A part of the French Baltic fleet has returned 
to France, the rest is on its way. Some misun- 
derstanding or difficulty is reported to have bro- 
ken out between Sir Charles Napier and the 
French Admiral. 

The story goes, that a company of female nur- 
ses has been organized at London, to proceed to the 
Crimea without delay, to supply the deficiency of 
proper male attendants on the sick and wounded. 








Matters of Mention. 
—Columbia College, N. Y. City, celebrated its 
Centennial anniversary on Tuesday. 


—Another disastrous accident has taken place 
on one of the Western railroads. It resulted 
from the breaking of an axle-tree to the engine: 
of a passenger train on tbe road from Chicago to 
Rock Island, the train being thrown off the road 
with great violence, and two of the cars thrown 
on top of the engine. Some thirty or forty per- 
sons are reported as either killed, wounded, or 
scalded. 

—Lockport, N. Y., has been visited by an ex- 
tensive fire, which burned two Hotels, two churches 
and several other buildings. ‘The loss is es- 
timated at between one and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


—The official proclamation, confirming the 
Convention entered into between the United States 
and Russia, securing the rights of neutrals at sea, 
has just been published. The Wonvention pro- 
vides that free ships make free goods, and that 
the property of neutrals on board enemy’s vessels 
is not subject to confiscation unless contraband of 
war. 

— Being in the Battery yesterday, we had an un- 
expected opportunity of witnessing the perform- 
ance technically known as ‘ walking the tight 
rope.’ An ordinary rope perhaps 200 feet long, 
was stretched from the ground to the top of Cas- 
tle Garden, a height of at least forty feet, sup- 
ported in one or two places upon stakes, and 
‘straight as an Indian’s arrow.’ Up this rope a 
man, in a close-fitting white dress, apparently of 
India-rubber, made a leisurely ascent, walking 
with as much ease and freedom as ordinary per- 
sons would upon a plank, and_ balancing horizon- 
tally in his hands a heavy pole, some fifteen feet 
long. Arrived at the top, he made his bow, rest- 
ed awhile, and then commenced a descent as 
leisurely as before. When yet about forty feet 
from the ground, he suddenly stretched himself 
out upon his back upon the rope, and crossed his 
legs, still balancing the pole across his breast. 
He then rose without assistance from his hands, 
and continued his descent, receiving of course the 
cheers of the multitude at its completion. It 
was beautiful to see the suppleness, activity and 
command of limb this man possessed, and gave us 
some idea what perfection the human body is ca- 
pable of. 

—A Court Martial has lately been held in Eng- 
land upon the commanders of the vessels that 
were abandoned in the Arctic ocean, while engaged 
in the search for Sir John Franklin. They were 
all honorably acquitted with the exception of Sir 
Edward Belcher, the commander of the squadron 


dict of acquittal in his case, and his sword return- 
ed tu him:in silence. One of them did not leave 
his vessel until it had been frozen in for two years 
and nine months ; and the others were obliged to 
leave theirs by direct orders from their superior 
officer. 


Ambition—True and False. 

Selfish, unsanctified ambition—the ego- 
tistical desire for distinction—is the be- 
setting sin of the world and especially of 
sities. This desire seeks its object in a 
great variety of ways; it tempts men 
into every kind of pursuit, and may even 
sometimes give them an eagerness for 
personal improvement; but there is a 
very broad distinction between the true 





the craving desire for increase which 
springs from ungodly ambition. 

The ambition that should take the 
place of the worldly desire to succeed and 
to distinguish one’s self, is the ambition to 
know Christ—the ambition of Paul, ex- 
pressed in the language, ‘I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord: for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung that I may 
win Christ.’ He had thrown his whole 
soul without restraint, into this purpose. 
Here is an ambition that has no bad ele- 
ment in it, that is perfectly pure, and fur- 
nishes scope for the highest and great- 
est force of character. It is a purpose 
that is constantly merging the J-element 
into the we—individualism into Commu- 
nism. 

As believers in Christ and members of 

him, we are ‘temples of God ;’ and it is 
a legitimate ambition to desire that the 
glory of the Lord may come into the 
temple, and fill it,—that the glorious 
prophecy of Ezekiel may be fulfilled —the 
throne of God set up in every heart, and 
living waters go forth from it, healing the 
‘dead-sea’ passions of human nature.— 
That is a patriotic purpose and hope— 
one that is predicted, and that involves 
the glory of God and the good of man. 
In order that this purpose may be ful- 
filled on a large scale, it must commence 
ona small scale. The whole church— 
the whole assembly of believers—-is the 
great temple of God, and each individual 
is a miniature of the great temple ; and 
the prediction of Ezekiel is to be fulfilled 
in each miniature temple. 
The object which worldly ambition sets 
before itself, sinks into insignificance be- 
fore a realizing sense of eternity, and of 
the immense importance of salvation.— 
With such a view, one will count it 
enough that he has found mercy of the 
Lord, and has a good hope of eternal life. 
When the disciples came to Christ elated 
with their prosperity, he said unto them 
—‘ Nevertheless, in this rejoice not, but 
rather rejoice that your names are writ- 
ten in heaven.’ 





Bible Game Notes, 


There is some scripture, we discover, 
for the modern idea of ‘ writing mediums.’ 
David seems to have been a medium of 
this character. In the account of his 
giving Solomon directions how to build 
the temple, (for which he had prepared 
everything himself,) it is stated, ‘All 
this,’ said David, ‘ the Lord made me un- 
derstand in writing by his hand upon me, 
even all the works of the pattern,’ 


Why was it asin for David to num- 











that reverence which is their due. 


drews is its sponsor. 


The most that we know 


—the word ‘honorably’ being left out of the ver- 
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spiritual ambition for improvement, and . 
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sioned to do the work, understood ¢hat it 
was a sin, He answered David, ‘The Lord 
make his people an hundred times so 
many more as they be ; but my Lord 
the King, are they not all my Lord’s 
servants ? Why then doth my lord re- 
quire this thing? Why will he bea 
cause of trespass to Israel.’ And when 
forced to undertake the work he did not 
execute it faithfully ; ‘ Levi and Benja- 
min he counted not, for the Kings word 
was abominable to him.’ Joab’s instinct 
was true, for the transaction displeased 
the Lord and he smote Israel on account 
of it. It is not easy to see in what the 
wrong consisted, unless it implied some 
disrespect for what God said to Abraham : 
‘I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth ; so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed be 
numbered.’ The Jews may have taken 
that saying in the way of a prohibition 
against numbering Israel. There is some 
intimation that the fact that God prom- 
ised to increase the children of Israel 
without limit, was the reason why David 
should have refrained from numbering 
them, in a verse which occurs in connec- 
tion with the affair—‘ But David took 
not the number of them from twenty 
years old and under, because the Lord had 
said he would increase Israel like to the 
stars of heaven.’ 


The site on which to Luild the temple, 
was revealed to David in this way: In 
consequence of his sin in numbering the 
tribes, a great pestilence was sent on 
Israel, and seventy thousand men fell._— 
At Jerusalem the hand of the destroying 
angel was stayed as the angel stood by 
the threshing-floor of Ornan ; and David 
was commanded of the Lord to go up 
and set up an altar there. So he bought 
the threshing-floor of Ornan for its full 
price, and set up an altar there and offered 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings unto 
the Lord, and the Lord answered him by 
fire from heaven ; and the destroying an- 
gel put his sword into its sheath. When 
David saw that the Lord had answered 
him in the threshing floor of Ornan, he 
sacrificed there ; and he said, ‘ This is 
the house of the Lord God, and this is 
the altar of the burnt-offerings for Israel ;’ 
and immediately he began preparations 
for building the Temple there. 


David’s enthusiasm in his old age and 
to his last day for building the Lord a 
house is beautiful to look at. He pre- 
pared all the materials and made the mi- 
nutest arrangements for the building of 
the temple—indeed it should almost have 
been called David’s temple at last. ‘I 
have prepared,’ said he, ‘with all my 
might for the house of my God the gold 
for things to be made of gold, and the sil- 
ver for things of silver, and the brass for 
things of brass, the iron for things of iron, 
and wood for things of wood ; onyx stones 
and stones to be set, glistering stones and 
of divers colors, and all manner of pre- 
cious stones and marble stones in abun- 
dance,’ Above all this, because, (it is said,) 
of his affection for the house of his God, 
he ‘gave of his own proper good’ three 
thousand talents of gold and seven thou- 
sand talents of refined silver. He deliv- 
ered to Solomon a complete design of the 
temple—he organized the workmen to the 
number of many thousand, and he insti- 
tuted its order of services. He could not 
satisfy his heart till he had done every 
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thing possible toward his ideal of a house 
for the Lord. 


Notice the circumstance that in making 
his preparations David said, ‘The house 
that is to be builded for the Lord must 
be exceedingly magnificent, of fame and 
glory throughout all countries.’ Then con- 
sider that at that time Egypt and Assyria 
could show most spendid specimens of ar- 
chitecture ; and the nobleness of David’s 
scheme appears very great. 


Fourierism makes much account of its 
Associative industrial system, and has had 
the credit of originating and propounding 
the idea of industria] armies, moving to 
their work with the incitements of music 
and parade. The original of the idea 
seems however to be developed in the ac- 
count of the building of the Temple.— 
The number of the Levites, it it said, was 
thirty-eight thousand, ‘ of which twenty 
and four thousand were to set forward 
the work of the house of the Lord ; and 
six thousand were officers and judges. 
Moreover four thousand were porters, and 
four thousand praised the Lord with in- 
struments which I made, (said David,) to 
praise therewith.’ They appear also to 
have been organized into ‘ groups’ and to 
have alternated in the work by lot.— 
Was not this a model industrial army ? 





The Anointing, 

It was customary under the Jewish 
dispensation, in setting apart those 
called of God to fill certain offices, to 
anoint them with oil. Thus when Aaron 
was called to the priesthood, he was 
anointed with oil, and so with his succes- 
sors. Indeed, this rite seemed to origi- 
nate with the office of the priesshood. 
It was the insignia of holiness. Not only 
were the priests anointed with oil, but the 
tabernacle and the ark also, and whatever 
else was set apart for God’s use. (Ex. 30: 
26—29.) Wherever this ceremony was 
performed, there God had exclusive rights, 
and, as in the case of the priests, those up- 
on whom such ceremony was performed, 
became thereby the subjects of special 
communication with God. 

When Israel demanded a King, the 
Lord told Samuel to ‘ hearken unto their 
voice and make them a king ;’ and asa 
fulfillment thereof, Saul being chosen, 
Samuel took a vial of oil, and poured it 
upon Saul’s head, and kissed him and 
said, ‘ Is it not because the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be captain over his inheri- 
tance?’ (1 Sam. 10: 1.) Afterward, 
when Saul sinned and the time came that 
David was selected to take his place, the 
Lord said to Samuel, ‘ Fill thine horn with 
oil, and go; I will send thee tu Jesse the 
Beth-lehemite : for I have provided me 
a king among his sons.’ (ch 16:1.) Im- 
mediately after the anointing of both 
Saul and David it is said that the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon them, and a new 
heart was given to them—they were the 
subjects of a special baptism. 

It is evident that the practice of an- 
ointing with oil, as in the case of kings 
and priests under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, and the particular spiritual bless- 
ings thereby conferred upon them, was 
typical of sonething far more glorious 
and universal in the church of the Christ- 
ian dispensation. Christ was undoubt- 
edly the original antetype, inasmuch as 
he was both a King and a Priest. He is 





called in the 2d Psalm the ‘ Lord’s An- 





ointed ;’ and in other places he is spoken 
of ina similar manner. (See Ps, 45: 7, 
Is 61: 1, Dan. 9: 24.) The meaning of 
the name Christ is, anointed. (See Jno. 
1: 41, in the margin.) 

The inward quickening of the Spirit of 
truth, the peculiar gift of the New 
Covenant, is called the anointing; 
plainly indicating that what appertained 
to Christ, in this respect, belonged also 
to his members. ‘ The anointing which 
ye have received of him abideth in you: 
and ye need not that any man teach you : 
but as the sam eanointing teacheth you of 
all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and 
even as it has taught you, ye shall abide 
in him.’ 1 John 2: 27.) It is true, then, 
that every child of God under the Christ- 
ian dispensation, is the anointed of God, 
a designation applicable to only here 
and there one under the Jewish dispen- 
sation. 

We can now see why the saints of the 
Primitive Church could pour forth from 
the depths of their hearts such glorious 
exclamations of praise, and assume to 
themselves such significant titles : ‘ Unto 
him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his father, 
unto him be glory and dominion, forever 
and ever, Amen.” ‘And they sung a 
new song, saying, thou [the Lamb] art 
worthy to take the book, and open the 
seals thereof, for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us unto our God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on the earth.’ 


Oneida Commune. H. W. B. 





Light and Shade, 

“ Face answereth to face in water,” is 
a beautiful figure as applied to the hearts 
of men, And it has a further application 
to both the works of nature and of grace, 
I thought of the placid water that reflects 
the image ‘of the things above it, as I 
stood to-day where field and forest lay 
spread out before me, and inquired, Where 
is the glow that spread over this scene in 
summer ? Now, as compared with then, 
it seemed chilly and dark. And yet the 
air which breathed gently from the 
South was most genially temperate.— 
But the clouds, rising up out of the 
South, passed slowly over and lay piled 
up, layer above layer, across the northern 
horizon, darkly blue at their base as the 
far-distant hills on which they seemed to 
rest ; while here and there small patches 
of sky shone out in almost pearly white- 
ness but faintly tinged with green.— 
These clouds, so coolly blue,—so Novem- 
ber-like, seemed to cast the “ shadow of 
coming events” on the earth. The scene 
itself was gorgeously rich in beauty, but 
lacked the proper light. Turning far 
round to the south-western point, the set- 
ting sun was throwing its fan-like rays 
down upon the earth, and lighting up the 
edges of the cloud with more than the bril- 
liancy of burnished gold, and shedding in 
spots over farms and forests, a flood of 
light. Like Jerusalem in the eyes of her 
prophets, these western hills shone out in 
glory, showing on either hand the effect 
of light and of shadow. 

And.so in every state or situation in 
which we may be placed, if the “ heaven 
over us is brass, the earth beneath is sure 
to be iron.” Whatever our surroundings 
may be, if like a garden they are spread 
out around us, and we lie, as it were, in 
the lap of profusion, and’ but the shade 
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of the spirit is over them, that state is 
joyless withal ; the shadow of the future 
embitters the present. But when the 
spirit is sunny and warm, it imparts of 
its virtues to the things beneath. Every 
dark cloud is edged with brightness like 
the sun, and nature’s forests are pleasant 


in its light. H. N. L. 


Verona, N. Y. 


Philosophy of Non-Resistance, 

The true military wisdom of Christ’s 
policy of non-resistance, when he says, 
‘ Resist not evil,’ ‘ Bless them that curse 
you,’ ‘Give place unto wrath,’ can be 
demonstrated on spiritual principles, It 
can be shown that this is the scientific 
way of conquering an enemy. Suppose 
an enemy is rousing himself for fizht with 
you, and you wish to devise the best meth- 
od of disarming and beating him. In alt 
cases the best way to attack an evil, is 
to go to the root and source of it. To 
attack your enemy’s citadel and destroy 
his magazine, is altogethera more effec- 
tual and summary way of stopping his 
annoyance, than to fight with him in de- 
That is the scientific military ma- 
neuvre in the case. What is his maga- 
zine ? It is his combativeness. If he 
cannot keep himself ii combativeness, 
he cannot do you any mischief ; his power 
in other respects will be nullified ; so that 
if you can find a way to quench his com- 
bativeness, you stop all his operations. 
The question then is, How great is his 
combativeness ? for this is the measure 
of his magazine, 

Combativeness, as Phrenology and the 
doctrines of Mesmerism show, is a faculty 
that requires a certain atmosphere to act 
in, and can be roused, on the one hand, 
by a peculiar state of the vital fluid about 
it, or quelled by a different state. It is 
subject to magnetic influence, and wilts 
and becomes impotent—dies like a mouse 
under an exhausted receiver, in an at- 
mosphere of peace. This being the spir- 
itual philosophy of the thing, it 1s evi- 
dent that in meeting an enemy, if you 
get mad yourself, you surround his com- 
bativeness with an atmosphere calculated 
to strengthen his resources against your- 
self. But on the other hand, if you pre- 
serve your own quietness—cammand your 
combativeness down, and keep the spirit 
of peace uppermost, surround yourself 
with it, and as it were, blow it in his face 
—you put his combativeness in an ex- 
hausted receiver, and it wilts:: as the 
common saying is, you ‘ take the starch 
all out of him’—he cannot feel anything 
in your spirit that irritates him, or that 
makes it seem necessary for him to fight 
you. Men who understand themselves, 
when thev want to do a rascally thing, 
drink liquor, to create a tremendous 
stimulus of the animal department ; and 
so put themselves in a condition where 
they are ready for anything. But the 
spiritual state and quality of a person 
may have the same effect on his antago- 
nist asa glass of rum. And so on the 
other hand, it may operate to take away 
all his enemy’s power of fight. 

It requires actually more courage to 
be quiet, and blow peace in the face of 
an enemy, than to fight him. Itisa 
higher grade of manliness and heroism 
than that in fashion in the world.— 
Jesus Christ describes the difference be~ 
tween the standard of the world and the 
standard of the gospel in this way; ‘If 
ye love them that love you what reward 
have ye ? do not even the publicans the 
same ?..... But I say unto you, Bless 
them that curse you, pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.’ 
He rose above the standard of the world in 
regard to heroism. Their standard is, 





tail. 





fight them that fight you ; but the hero- 
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ism of God is to keep the peace in time 
of war. It is heroism and wisdom to 
‘destroy the atmosphere around you that 
nurses combativeness. A pugilist, en- 
gaged in fighting, would be wise to act 
on this philosophy, and draw the fire out 
of his antagonist by submitting in the first 
place almost to defeat. That is the way 
Christdid ; he drew the fire all out of the 
devil by submitting to death and almost 
to destruction. As a matter of policy, 
in the beginning of a quarrel the best 
thingto be done is to yield to your antag- 
_onist, so as to quell his combativeness ; 
in this way he is disarmed. Instead of 
firing your gun, get away your antago- 
nist’s gun. Do not attack the outworks 
of your enemy, but attack his magazine ; 
fill the at-osphere around him with a 





. spirit of peace so that his powder will not |) 


explode. A good motto expressive of the 
non-resistanee principle, is this: ‘ Wet 
your enemies powder.’ 





f A Court Scene. 

The following story is worth something for the 
amusement it contains, and something as an exhi- 
bition of unprofessional human nature, and partic- 
ularly of the genus Yankee, whose character has 
undoubtedly descended to him from the men of 
the Marflower. [t is reported in the Newburg 


Telegraph. 
THE PEOPLE VS. JAMES ALLINGTON. 

District- Attorney for People ; Prisoner in Per- 
son. 

This was one of the most amusing trials ever 
witnessed by bench or jury in this county. The 
prisoner was indicted for an assault and battery 
upon aman by the name of Dodder. It seems 
that a plank-road had just been laid in the town 
of Minisink, running through the lands of said 
Dodder, and that Allington is the toll gatherer. and 
that the gate-house is built upon, or adjoining the 
bands of Dodder. The other facts will appear in 
evidence. 

The cause was duly opened by the District-At- 
terney, when his Honor, the Judge, noticed the 
defendant sitting within the bar, with pencil in 
—_ ready to take down evidence, without coun- 
eel. 

“Have you no counsel, Mr. Allington,” in- 
quired the Judge. 

“No Sir.” 

“There are plenty of gentlemen around you 
who would be willing to assist you.” 

“ Well, your Honor. I have feed one and engaged 
another, and they both turn up missing, and 
= I have concluded to try the case my- 
self. 

“Very well Sir.” 

The District-Attorney, after stating the case to 
the jury, called the complainant, Mr. Dodder, 
upon the stand, who testified as follows : 

“TI know the defendant; he is a neighbor of mine 
§ was driving his cows off my land when he came 
out upon the road and stoned me, le sent as many 
as v dozen at ine, and the last-one struck me on 
the back of the neck. {[t hurt me considerably : 
not very badly, however, as the rim of my hat 
hung down, and it and the coat collar prevented.” 

“You can examine him now, Mr. Allington,” 
said the District Attorney. 

All eyes were now turned upon the defendant. 
There he sat, busily engaged in taking notes, a 
Hittle, short, red-headed Yankee. with his feet 
resting on the lower round of the chair. and his 
Body bent forward at am angle of 45 degrees.— 
At'that remark he snapped his head back like a 
blade in a jack-knife, his eyes twinkled, and ina 
shrill, loud voice he comrnenced : 

“ Have you been on good terms with the defen- 
dant—I mean me, Mr. Dodder ?” 

Dodder hesitated. 

“Come, Mr. Dodder, have we been en good 
terms ?” 

“T can’t say,” replied Dodder. 

** Well, recollect, Mr. Dodder, that you must 
say.” 

* Say yes or no,’* interposed his honor. 

* Yes or no” responded the defendant. 

“T can’t say that weare on speaking terms,” 
answered Dodder. 

“ Well, Mr. Dodder, you say that I struck you 
with a stone. Will you please state to the Jurr 
whether it was the first stone tbat struck you ?” 

* No, Sir.” 

“ Did it not go fiiteen feet to the right?” 

“ About that.” 

“ Well, was it the second ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

*Did not that go three feet over your head ?” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

* Were you not running after my cow with a 
stake sharpened at one end? and did you not 
knock her down, and was it not because you 
would: not stop that I sent the other stone at 


you ?” 
“ Well, Sir, I must explain.” 
“ None of your rigmaroles here, Mr Dodder.— 
No explanations, Sir—Yes or No, Sir.” 
“ T can’t answer.” 
** You must answer. Come, Sir, Yes or No.” 
“It wasn’t a stake, it was a stick.” 
be 2} inches at the butt and twelve feet 


tong. 
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“You knocked the cow down didn’t you.” 

“T struck at her—can’t say I struck her.” 

* Didn’t she fall.” 

“ Can’t say.” 

* Well. Mr. Dodder, you were chasing her, were 
you not ?” 

“T was in the road Sir, and she was on the 
side.” 

* Was it icy ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Snow deep ?” 

“Tee.” 

“Now, will you say on your oath, Mr. Dodder 
that you did not strike her?” 

Witness hesitating. “I will not be positive.” 

“Well, Mr. Dodder, were you not coming to- 
ward me ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* You was coming up the road and I was going 
down ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* You did not run back at ali, did you?” 

“No, sir.” 

* You are sure you did not look or go back, are 
you ?”” 

“ Certainly T am.” 
“Are you as positive of that as you are of 
all the rest you have sworn to?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, will you then please to inform this 
Jury and myself how that stenc came to strike 
you on the back of the neck?” 

Witness was evidently non-plussed, and a roar 
of Jaughter burst from bench, bar and jury, as 
well as the spectators. 

“Tam not done with you yet,” exclaimed the 
defendant, as Mr. Dodder seemed rather uneasy 
and inclined to vacate the chair, 

“ Whose house @o I live in, Mr. Dodder ?” 

“T consider it mine.” 

“Did you serve a notice on me not to use the 
rooms, the garret or the cellar, when I was moving 
in it ?” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

“Was there any thing else to use, Sir?” 

“No, sir.” 

* Who built the house?” 

“The Plank Road Company.” 

“Tn whose possession is it, Mr. Dodder ?” 

“Plank Road Company.” 

* How did you come to say that the house was 
yours, when the Company have it in possession 
and built it?” 

Another burst of langhter followed this ques- 
tion, and poor Dodder looked as if he was stting 
upou a hatchel. Dodder gave no reply. 

“Now, Mr Dodder have you not been try- 
ing to get me out of that house, jthat you might 
get your son in my place? and have you not been 
to the Directors ? and have you not applied to 
them for your son? and have you not told them 
things derogatory to my character?” 

“None of your long preambles, Mr Dodder; you 
know it is so, and I am going to prove it, tuo. 
Yes or No?” 

“ [ can’t answer; must explain.” 

“ No explanation, Sir —Yes or No.” 

in) No.” 

“ Did you not go to three of the Directors ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you not order a window put in the cellar 
of the house, when building, and say you wanted 
it there for your son’s accommodation ?” 

“TI might have done it.” 

“ Did you not get a warrant out for me before 
I was bound over to appear here ?” 

on Ves.” 

“Did you not then swear that I had only as- 
saulted you by throwing stones, but did not hit 
you?” 

Dodder was completely staggered again—he 
changed all manner of colors, and moved about 
very uneasily in his chair. 

‘Come, Mr. Dodder, answer, exclaimed the 
defendant.” 

“T can’t remember.” 

® Yes you do—come think—did you then swear 
[ had hit you at ail Sir, ?” 

“T might not.” 

“ How comes it that you remember it now— 
three menths after—and could not then ?” 

This was too much for poor Dodder. He 
looked appealingly around for relief. Nothing 
met his gaze but a room convulsed with laughter. 
His legs seemed to be under magnetic influence, 
and in great desire to try their powers of locomo- 
tion. At last the defendant told him to go.— 
“That will do Mr. Dodder—I guess we are 
through with you for the present.’ And off he 
shot as if death was behind him; while the whole 
bar fairly screamed, as he made awful strides 
down the aisle, and the Court buried their faces 
in their handkerchiefs and shook convulsively. 

Dodder No. 2 was then called—son of the old 
Dodder—who testified as foliows : 

“Twas in the house—heard a noise—saw fa- 
ther driving cows; saw defendant come out of his 
house and throw stones; I ran out and a hill was 
between me and them, and when I got up all was 
over. Saw defendant throw three stones—did 
not see any strike.” ; 

Cross examined by defendant. 

‘You were in the house, you say ?? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is there not a hill twenty feet high between 
your house and where 1 was ? 

* About that.’ 

* How many stone walls, also—about four ? 

* About that.’ 

‘How many plank -ferees or slab-fences—two ? 
‘Only one, I think.’ 

‘Well, Sir, how could you see through four 





* No; Sir, one inch across ant tapering to the 
end.” ; 


stone walls, one slab-fence and a hill twenty feet 
high? That will do, Sir; you can go.’ 


CIRCULAR 





And without waiting for a reply, off went Dod- 
der No. 2. 

District Attorney, on the part of the people 
here rested. 

The defendant, then, with all the gravity be- 
coming such an important occasion, untwisted 
his legs from the rounds of the chair, and with 
more than usual dignity walked out in front of 
the Jury, and offered his defense as foliows : 

“Tf you please. your Honor, and Gentlemen of 
the Jury—I am a green hand at this ’ere bizzin- 
ess. lam ashamed that such a small consairn 
should ever come before an Orange County Jury. 
It was not my wish, I am sure. I was taken up 
once before, and then he only swore to ar assault ; 
but three months thinking has put the battery to 
it. [acknowledge the assault, but I am justified, 
for he was assaulting my cow. He has tried to 
pick a quarrel with me ever since I went to the 
gate. He stones my cows. my chickens, and I 
cant’t stand it. I threw the stones; [admit it— 
first, fifteen feet to the right, then over his head, 
and when I saw the cow fall as he knocked her 
down, then I did shave him, but I did'nt hit him, 


and that ain’t all, ll prove it: and [ ask you} 


farmers if you would not do the same thing? I 
can prove he knocked her down by my brother.” 

Defendant’s brother was then called, and stated 
that it was Sunday when the occurrence hap- 
pened ; saw complainant, Dodder, running after, 
and striking at defendant's cows ; saw him strike 
and one fall; can’t say he struck her; defendant 
ran out and hallowed to him; did not mind; de 
fendant threw stones ; none hit him; I went out 
and when I came up to Dodder he said defen- 
dant had thrown stones at him. but he had man- 
aged by jumping and dodging not to have any hit 
him. 

The testimony here closed. 

The defendant then proceeded to sum up the 
case. His honor dropped his pen, the jury 
leaned forward, the members of the bar were 
winking and nodding across toone another, and 
a universal tittering pervaded the room. He 
commenced, and his sharp, shrill voice drowned 
all else : 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: This is the first 
time I was ever in such a pickle—never did I 
appear before a jury of my country. This Mr. 
Dodder has brought me here, andI have to ap- 
peal to you, not knowing whether you are Woolly 
Heads, Silver Grays, Hard Shells or Soft Shells. 
Yet I think this Dodder will find out before I 
am through that Iam a harder shell than he im- 
agined. 

You know, gentlemen, that I am in the employ 
of the Mongaup Valley, Forrestburg and Port 
Jervis Plankroad Company, as a gate-kecper.— 
This company 1t seems had sufficient confidence 
in my integrity and honesty to place me in that 
important station, and even if I should receive 
$3,000 and steal $1.500 of it. that’s betwen me 
and the Company, and its none of Dodder’s bus- 
iness. Now when the Company sent me up along 
this road to collect tolls, this Dodder was 
one of the inhabitants I found there in the woods, 
and I will say for him that he is a fair specimen 
of the rest ot the pupulation. But there is’nt 
any of them that seem to appreciate all the bene- 
fits of that Plankroad. 

It let out tu civilization a class of people who 
never before had the idea there was such a thing 
as civilized life, and this Dodder is one of them 
Tt is a fact that soon after 1 moved up there, a 
young woman, sixteen years old, came down out 
of the mountains on the plank road, one day, and 
she had never been out before. She fairly seemed 
surprised to see a white man, and after asking a 
few questions went back into the woods. This 
Dodder was my nearest neighbor, and a good 
deal nearer than I wanted him, and I had’nt been 
there long before I heard that he had been lying 
about’ me to one of the directors, and I soon 
found out that he wanted to get his son, who was 
swern here against me, in my place. But he 
has’nt done it yet, and if you don’t convict me. 
I reckon he won't very soon. 

It won’t take long to dispose of Dodder No. 2. 
He testifies that he saw me throw three stones at 
his father, and saw the ‘old man dodge.’ On 
cross examination he says that he was in his own 
house in the woods, and had to look over a hill 
twenty feet high, and also over three slab fences 
and two stone walls. Well! if he tells the truth 
all I wish is that I had young Dodder’s eyes.— 
He is cer‘ainly a remarkable boy, and can’t deny 
his ‘father? 

[am willing to admit that I done wrong in 
throwing stones at Dodder, and apvlogize to all 
the world, and this county particularly, for it. 
The doctors tell us that there are two causes for 
all diseases, predispusition and excitablity. I 
think it was the latter cause that moved me to 
stone Dodder. 

I therefore confess myself guilty of the assault, 
but the battery I deny! and if you find me guilty 
of the battery, I will appeal from the decision to 
the Court of high Heaven itself before I will sub- 
init to it. : 

Now, Gentlemen, you saw Mr. Dodder and 
heard him swear upon me. Iasked him a great 
many questions, and I was sorry to hear him an- 
swer as he did. 1 might have asked him more 
questions—I might have asked him if he didn’t 
kill my cat, and if he didn’t stone my chickens 
because they trespassed in his woods, where act- 
ually the rocks are so thick that the cats can’t 
find their way up through them; but then I knew 
he would deny it, and it would grieve me to hear 
him. He admits that he was driving my three 
cows up the road, and that he struck at one 
of ’em, but says it was with a small switch. 
I have proved that this switch was a pole about 
10 feet long, and about two inches across the butt 





— 


end, and I have also proved that when he struck 
the cow fell. It is true my witness couldn't swear 
that the stick hit her, he was so far off, but take 
the blow and the fall together, and we can guess 
the rest, It you, gentlemen. should see me point 
a gun at a man and pull the ¢ricker, see the flash 
and hear the report. and at the same time see 
the man drop, I think you would say that 1 shot 
ig although you might not see the ball strike 
im. 

Now the fact is, gentlemen, that on Sunday, 1 
was lying on my lounge in my house, when my 
wife said that Dodder was chasing my cows. I 
jumped up and pulled on my: boots and weit out 
of doors, and saw Dodder and the cows coming 
up the road. It is true he says he wasn’t driving 
them, but says he and the cows was both going 
along the road in one direction, and this was as 
near as I could get him to the cows or tc the truth; 
but it is proved that the cows were going along 
ahead of him, and he was following after them, 
striking at them with his little switch, ten feet 
long and two inches across the butt and I reckon 
you’d think he was ‘driving’ them. I sung out 
| to him: ‘ Dodder; stop!" but he didn’t mind my 


| order and I just threw a stone in that direction, 
which went about fifteen feet over his head, at the 
same time going towards him. j‘e paid no at- 
tention, and I sung out again: ‘Dodder stop!’ 
Still he didn’t miud me, and then I just threw 
another stone; but on he came, and on I went, 
and [ threw the third stone, which: he says hit 
him on the back of the neck. but which I think is 
rather strange, as we were going towards each 
other as fast as we could go. But he neverslacked 
up, and by this time we were within about eight 
feet of each other. 1 halted. and halloved at the 
top of my voice, ‘Dodder, why in h—-] dou’t you 
stop! About then he did stop anu raised his 
ten-feet switch, as if to strike me. I sang out, 
‘Mr. Dodder, look out! you may wollup my cows, 
but if you .wollup me with that switch, you'll 
wollup an animal that’ll hook! [Here the orator 
made an appropriate gesture of the head, as in the 
act of hooking, which was followed with tumultu- 
ous shouts and laughter, that cuntinued several 
minutes. | 

Now gentlemen, if you convict me, this Court 
can fine me $250 and jug me six months, and if 
you really think I ought to be convicted of this 
assault, say 50, for I am in favor of living up to 
the laws, as long as they are laws wheth- 
erit is the Fugitive Slave law, the Nebras- 
ka bill, or the Excise laws. I will read 
you a little law, however, which I have just 
seen in a book I found here—(the speaker picked 
up a law book and read as follows:)—' Every 
man has a right to defend himself from personal 
violence.’ Now I don’t know whether that is a 
law or not. but I find it ina law book, [A veteran 
member of the bar who was sitting near the 
speaker, remarked to him that it was a good law.] 
Well, gentlemen, here is an old man who Jooks as 
if he might know something. and he says ’tis a 
good law. Now if you wiil turn to Barbour 
something, page 399, you’ll find that the same 
doctrine is applied to cattle—[great laughter.} 
lherefore I take it I had a right to defen’ my 
cows against Dodder’s ten fuot switch. Why, 
gentlemen, nearly all my wealth is invested in 
them three cows, and you cannot wonder that I 
became a little excited when 1 saw Dodder 
switching them with this ten foot pole. I am 
poor man and have a large family, consisting of a 
wife and six children, which I reckon is doing 
very well for so small a man as I am, and I could 
not afford to let Dodder kill my cows! 

Now, gentlemen, I don’t believe you'll convict 
me, after what I have said. But if you do, and 
this court fines me $25), I shall: repudiate.’ be- 
cause I‘ can’t pay.” Andiflam jugged for six 
months, why these Dodders will have it all their 
own way. But notwithstanding all this, I am 
willing to risk myself in your hands ; and if you 
think I ought to have stood by, and not done 
anything when I saw Dodder hammering my 
cows, why then I am °* gone in,’ toll-gate and all. 

It is true Lam a poor man, but not a mean one, 
The name of Allington can be traced to the May 
Flower. When she landed the pilgrims on Ply- 
mouth Rock, among the passengers was a widow, 
Mary Allington, with four fatherJess children, and 
Iam descended from that Puritan stock ; and 
from that day to this there has never lived an 
Allington who hadn't Yankee spirit enough to 
stone a Dodder for poling his cows. I’m done. 

Roars of laughter, during which the defendant 
took his seat. After a few words from his Honor 
the Jury retired. and in a few moments returned 
with a verdict of Not Guilly! 

Old Dodder and Dodder No. 2 were at that in- 
stant seen plunging down the stairs leading to the 
court yard with unbounded powers of locomotion ; 
when the yard was gained they fairly ran, and it 
is supposed never stopped until the deep woods 
of Minisink hid them from the gaze of men. 

Allington heard the verdict with the sang froid 
of a philosopher. No emotion, other than che 
turning his cud of tobacco in his mouth and an 
extra squirt of juice, was observable. 

It may be as well to remark, that the District- 
Attorney refused to be pitted against his eloquent 
Opponent, and let the cause go by default, as he 
said not a word in reply to the speech of his op- 
ponent. The District Attorney was in a tight 
place, and took the wisest course to get out. It 
is not often he meets with such formidable pris- 
oners. 
RN 

Letters Received. 


Levi Martin; A. DP. Wright; Samuel D. Reed ; 
W. H.. Woolworth; Mary Tobey; J.J. Franks; 
Daniel F. Knowles ; James Rabbeth; E. D. bel- 
den; H. N. Leet; J. L. Skinner. 
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